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EDWARD AND EMMA. fragment. | 
EMMA, was the daughter of af-. 
fectionate parents, whose only wish was | 
the welfare and happiness of their beau- | 
tiful and amiable daughter—they had | 
given her an education suitable to their | 
fortune, she was early taught, that the | 
only way to acquire happiness was to) 
live in the fear of God, to tread in the | 
paths of virtue and religion, from which. 
she was commanded never to Stray. 
Emma early felt the force of love,| 
which, in the end, was the cause of all 
her sorrows; but surely a girl possess- 
ing her amiable qualifications will find 
a reward in Heaven. When about the 
age of eighteen years, when love gene- 
rally animates the female breast, she 
saw Edward, a youth of engaging man- 
ners, a noble soul, a luxuriant mind, 
and, truly, might it be said of him, “ of | 
every social virtue he-was a bright ex- 
ample.” Already had Cupid aimed a 
dart at the heart of Edward, equally 
powerful as the one that pierced the 
heart of Emma—The wound indeed 
was great—he made known his love— 
reigned supreme in her heart, and be- 


calm river, unruffled by the tempestu- 
ous winds of jealousy. 

But at length the time came, when 
these dinbiiieaaee lovers were doomed 
‘to part—his country had engaged in a 
cruel war, and alre: addy had suseaaaliodd 
her youth to attend her armies, then 
marching to the field of battle,—and 
dw mee had but a short time indeed to 
stay with her—he only waited for the 


| signal—At length the trumpet sounded 


—Kdward started from the arms of his 
Eimma——“My country calls me (says 
he) and I must obey—remember, that, 

although I shall be far distant from her 
whom I adore, yet still shall my ever 
constant heart be with her—and, in the 
midst of danger, when cannons are roar- 

ing beside me, yet will I think of Em- 
ma, and never forget her—Weep not, 
dear maid, | lest, like the blooming rose 
which in the morning charms the eye 
‘of the beholder, ere night, is wither- 
ied, droops and dies Adieu !?— 

Te Was just retiring, when Kmma 
fainted to have seen her at this time, 
'would have melted an adamantine heart, 
and would have caused a tear of sym- 











came the happiest of mankind. —Thus, | 


for some time, did this now happy pair 
live, enjoying the pleasure of each 
other’s company, and walking in the 
delightful fields of virtuous love and 
affection. 


*“ With soft endearments, such as angels prove, 
They sigh’d and look’d unutterable love.” 


At this time, sorrow was a stranger to | 


their breasts, and all was peace, harmo- 
ny and love—their minds were like a 


pathy to steal from the eye of a savage 
—Hle beheld her, and his m: mly heart 
was overwhelmed with grief—tears 
{started from his eyes—but to think of 
staying was in vain—for, having before 
}accepted of an appointment, he could 
not, at this time of general danger, 
when foreign armies were marching in 
triumph through his country, and threat- 
ening the destruction of its liberties, re- 
treat.—She at last recovered, when, 
casting her eyes around, she saw Kd- 
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her arms, and thus she spoke :— 
But sorrow was too great for 





poor Emma, again she swooned—and_ 
. has he not done for Woman to make hey 


in this distressing situation was Edward 
obliged to leave her; as his army was 
now on its march to meet the enemy— 
who were then rapidly advancing to the 
capital—success attended their arms 
wherever they went, and desolation 
marked their way Again she re- 
eovered, looked about, but could not 
find Edward—her situation, at this 
time, can better be conceived than de- 
scribed.—¥ ou, O virtuous fair, you who 
can feel and pity the distresses of a fel- 
low-creature, judge what must have 
been the feelings of the unhappy and un- 
fortunate Emma—A lover absent, and 
one that was dearer to her than her own 
soul : and, more than all, how uncertain 
his life—in one moment the grass-green 
plain may be crimsoned over with his 
precious blood—when pitying her, drop 
a tear and pray that it may never be 
your unhappy situation. 

With much concern did her venera- 
ble parents see their only daughter, the 
support and happiness of their declining 
years—often did they try to dissipate 
he rtrouble, and pour the balm of conso- 
lation into her afflicted soul—but all to 
no purpose—they could easily perceive 
that nothing but the return of Edward 
could save her from the grave, whither 
she was quickly hastening In a few 
days, the news arrived that the army 
had obtained a signal victory over the 
enemy—but, sad to relate, that Edward, 
the unfortunate but brave Edward, had 
been deprived of his life in the begin- 
ning of the engagement ; and was con- 
veyed to the grave, the silent reposito- 
ry.of the dead The news of victory 
was announced by the ringing of bells, 
and joy seemed to sparkle in every eye, 
but those of the distressed Emma. 
She heard the melancholy news, with 
the most poignant grief, her only con- 
solation was, that Edward fell honoura- 
bly, in his country’s caus¢.—— 
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ward all bathed in tears—she hastily 
arose, sprung to him, clasped him in| 





“IN PRAISE OF THE LADIES 
The benevolent author of the univers. 
consulting only the happiness of his crea. 
tures, has appointed variety of means to 
promote the sweet union of love. What 


amiable in our eyes ?—AlI]I the soft and 
gentle graces, the sweet smiles of win. 
ning beauty, the obedient blush of mo. 
desty, the charming fears of dependent 
weakness, and the tender apprehensions 
of the feeling heart, are for this purpose 
appropriated to that lovely sex. By 
what fine proportions, what nicely. 
moulded features, what expressive eyes, 
what delicate complexions are many of 
them distinguished !—Many of them, 
whose beauty is the least of their praise: 
for theirs are the finer ornaments of the 
mind, sense embellished by an habitual 
softness of manners, and knowledge 
collected from the labours of the muses, 
Theirs is the practice of every moral 
and social duty. All the virtues that 
are founded in the sensibility of the heart 
are eminently theirs. Pity, the attri- 
bute of angels, and friendship, the balm 
of life, delight to dwell in the female 
breast. Whata forlorn, what a savage 
creature would man be without the hu- 
manizing offices of the gentle sex !—-- 
How much are his mind and manners 
softened by the delicate passion oi Jove! 
Is it not for the fair object of his affec- 
tions, that he studies all the elegant and 
embellishing graces? Does he not imitate 
her polished manners, and acquire, as it 
were by sympathy, her tender and de- 
licate sentiments ? After the endearing 
union of their loves and interests, when 
mutual confidence has removed every 
apprehension, what are the pleasures 
that he may not enjoy ?—~How are his 
cares softened, his prospects brightened, 
his delights enhanced by communica- 
tion! How ungrateful then, should he 
ever reproach that amiable sex, from 
which he derives, in some measure both 
his virtue and his happiness. 


— ae - aa 
MODERN MANNERS, 
Rules for walking the streets, or other public places. 


If you walk in any place of public re- 
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sort, witha superior, always observe to 
take the upper hand yourself. If three 
or more be in company, be sure to place 
vourself in the middle. 

‘ If, whilst you are walking, you see 
any person Of your acquaintance passing, 
be sure to bawl and hem after hin, like 
a butcher out of a tavern window 3; and 
leave those you are walking with to run 
after him. 

In walking through a crowded street, 
throw your legs and arms about in eve- 
ry direction, as if rowing for a wa- 
a, 

N. B. If you have a short thick stick, 
it will be of great advantage. 

If two companies are passing each 
other, it is a sign you are acquainted 
with the principles of good manners 
when you look over the shoulder of your 
friend, with a fashionable grin, lisping 
out, at the same time, * a monstrous 
fine woman,” or, “ a queer quiz, pon 


If you be walking the streets when 
any idle curiosity is going forward, im- 
mediately mix withthe crowd. If you 
lose your gold watch, or snuff-box, it 
will teach you good manners in future, 
not to pry too hastily into other peoples 
affairs. 








It is a fine quiz to gape at a person 
worn down with consumption; at one 
incurably lame, or hump-backed, or 


¢ 





wizen faced; at one afflicted with the 
jaundice, or labouring under any other 
visible infirmity, as they pass along ; 
and stare at them like a countryman at 
a print-shop. 

Should it be a rainy-day and you use 


an umbrella, pay no regard to breaking | 


a few shop-windowWs in your passage, 
from your careless manner of carrying 
= 

In walking, to keep up a conversa- 
tion with yourself, has a fine effect, par- 


ticularly if you accompany it with ex- | 


travagant gestures. If you are too well 
dressed for a poet, or an author, you 
will be sure to be taken for a lawyer, 
or for a member of Congress studying a 
speech, to astonish the house. 


" 
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GRATITUDE. 
Gratitude thou heaven born principle, implant- 


‘din man by the Supreme Governor, of the 
| Universe, and cherished by the most exalted 
sentiments ?—The base born wretch who knows 
ot this sentiment, his name ought to be blot- 
ted out from the tablets of our memory, and 
the veil of oblivion cast over his worthless cha- 
racter.—Gratitude inspires the mind inthe first 
place with sentiments of love for our Creator, 
for his goodness in forming us, and in the se- 
cond place to our parents for their kindness and 
love in educating and preserving us—Where is 
| the man that has received blessings from ano- 
ther, but generally is expanded in gratitude to 
his benefactor? Where is the person who has 
had his life preserved from the devouring jaws 
of death, by the hand of a friend, but is dilated 
with fervent gratitude to his preserver.—Let 
time, stop his rapid career, let the elements, 
in disorder burst forth from their stations, let 
the planets fly their courses, and even let the 
hand that now writes, drop from its socket, be- 
fore that principle of gratitude shall be extinct 
from my mind, 


4 
Original recipe, for composing a modern LOVE- 
LETTER. 
Take five hundred protestations, half as many 


vows, three thousand lies, fifty pounds weight 
of deceit, an equal quantity of nonsense, and 
treble the whole of flattery ; mix them up to- 
gether, and add thereto, Aalfa scruple of sin- 
cerity ; Sweetening it often with the words— 
Angel !—Goddess '—Charmer, and the like. 
When it is sweetened to your taste, take as 
much at atime as you think proper, fold it up 
ina sheet of gilt fashionable d/ossom coloured 
paper, seal it with the impression of a flaming 


heart, pierced with an arrow from Cupid’s 


quiver, let it be delivered by a careful hand, 
and it will prove irresistable, 


a, oe 


A thief, having stolen a cup out of a tavern, 


| was pursued anda great mob was raised around 


| him. 


i 
' 








A by-stander was asked, what was the 
matter? ‘** Nothing, only a poor fellow has ta- 
ken a cup too much.” 

——2 + &-—- 

At one of the masquerades lately given at 
the Margate theatre, a gentleman who appear- 
ed in the character of a Yew, came up to an 
officer, and asked to purchase bis sword. The 
officer indignantly replied ; ‘ Be careful, sir, 
that sword will fight itse/f’? The humorous 
israelite rejoined, “* That is the sword that just 


fits you.” 


—_— + 


A modern quack has put out handbills, in 
which he promises to prescribe for, and cure, 
any person, male or female, who wild send him 
a lock of their hair :-—This is the new practice of 
physic; the next prescriptions will probably be 
from the parings of the patients’ nails. 


—— ¢ aie 


To err, is human : to forgive, divine. 
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ON WAR. 


As late, I sat in pensive mood, 
Musing on one thing and another, 

I thought it strange, that man e’er should 
Wage cruel war against his brother. 

That savage beasts in blood delight, 
Indeed is no surprising matter, 

They reason not of wrong and right, 
And cruel are as form’d by nature: 

But Man—in God’s own image made, 
Lord of this vast terraqueous ball ; 

That War by him should be a trade, 


Speaks loud— How great has been his fall ! 


With all the horrid warlike din, 
Of drums and fifes, and rushing spears, 
Mortals the work of death begin, 
And, ’gainst compassion shut their ears. 
In strong embattled ranks they stand, 
Each musket holds the deadly ball, 
Silent, they wait the sad command, 
A volley’s fired, and thousands fall ! 
Oh fatal deed! which far extends 
To wives and children of the slain; 
And many distant mourning friends, 
Of war’s destructive Arts complain. 
Strangers, who ne’er before had met, 
With fiercest rage do now contend ; 
In War’s array their forces set, 
The victory gain—or life must end. 
By them, is death’s artillery hurl’d, 
Too soon they urge the award of fate— 
Send spirits to the etherial world, 
And make men’s life of shorter date. 
The dead and wounded strew the plain, 
Their groanings to the heavens ascend, 
And thousands can no help obtain, 
But wanting it, to death they bend. 
The party which doth victory gain, 
Think they a mighty feat have done, 
Like Stoics, speak of thousands slain, 
And say the deed was bravely done. 
This makes the honour Jilitaire, 
For this, they wreathes of laurel claim, 
In civil law, how chang’d th’ affair, 
For killing, there they murder name. 


Strange! are men’s lives so high esteem’d, 


That life alone its forfeit pays, 
While killing thousands has been deem’d, 
A work deserving public praise ! 


---—2_— + a 


SINCERE LOVE, 


Too plain, dear youth, these tell tale eyes, 


My heart your own declare ; 
For heaven’s sake, let it suffice, 
You reign triumphant there. 
Yorbear your utmost power to try, 
Nor further urge your sway ; 
Press not for what I must deny— 
For fear I should obey. 
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Could all your arts successful prove, 

Would you a maid undo, 

Whose greatest failing, is, her love, 
And that, her love, for you ? 

Say, would you use that very pow’r, 
You from her fondness claim, 

To ruin, in one fatal hour, 
A life of spotless fame. 

Resolve, then, not to do an ill, 
Because perhaps you may ; 

But, rather use your utmost skill 





To save me, than betray. at 
Be you, yourself, my virtue’s guard ; No 
Defend, and not pursue ; P 
Since ’tis a task for me, too hard, va 
To strive with love and you. 

—— + oe 


THE Poppy—lrom the Latin. 
He widely errs, who thinks I yield 
Precedence in the well cloth’d field 
Tho’ mix’d with wheat I grow ; 
Indulgent Ceres knew my worth, tra 
| And to adorn the teeming earth 




















She bade the Poppy blow. pat 
_Nor vainly gay the sight to please, nf 
| But blest with power mankind to ease, th 
| The goddess saw me rise. ' att 
“Thrive with the life supporting grain,” - 
| She cried, ** the solace of the swain 

The cordial of his eyes.” ht 

“ Seize happy mortal, seize the good a 

«« My hand supplies thy sleep and food to 

« And makes the truly blest. 

With plenteous meals enjoy the day, st 
|| In slumbers pass the night away, al 
| And leave to fate the rest.” ry 
| —+e—— i 
| TO CORRESPONDENTS. b 
1 Memoirs of Jemmy Lackbrain,” we have @@ ‘ 


! perused this piece repeatedly, with the view of f 
i publishing it, but have uniformly been deterred 
from our purpose, by its great length, and ge- 
neral want ofsentiment to render it commonly in- 
‘teresting, But, as the ‘*Author’s Friend” has ex- 
pressed great anxiety to see itin print, we have | 
finally resolved to publish it, first, having ex- ) 
| punged from it some unnecessary repetitions, 

! as, ** Therefore as I said before, I shall tell truth 

| and shame the Devil.” and in a few lines further 
on. ** But as I have determined to tell truth and 
|shame the Devil,” We. F%e.—=-« Enigmatical 

| list of flowers,” This species of literary exer- 
cise, does not come under our plan in the pre- 
sent vol. But it is our intention to vary the 
plan for vol 2. so, as to present our readers, 
now andj then, with a repast of this kind, 
seasoned with genuine wit and humour. 
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|} Purrape.upura—Published weekly, price 
Twelve and a half cents per month, payable 
quarterly in advance, by THomas G. ConpDlIE, 
jun. No. 22, Carter’s alley, opposite Mr. Girard’s 
Bank—W here a LETTER Box is placed for ljte- 
rary communications. 








